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At the 1960 Annual Conference of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, Mr. Carver presented the following review 


and critique of Planning in Canada. 


PLANNING IN CANADA 


Canadians feel that they live in a highly dramatic 
country. Itis dramatic in its climate and geography. 
It is dramatic in having been born, not out of any- 
thing so simple as a revolution, but out of a union of 
French and English, a bold political experiment that 
has made us, for ever after, masters of compromise. 

Particularly Canada is a dramatic country when 
you see it as a thin line of 17 million people strung 
out across the width of the continent. On one side 
Americans are breathing down our necks — with a 
warm, friendly breath. On the other side the cold 
wind of the North blows upon us out of the Arctic, 
and sometimes we feel that it has its origin even 
further away over the top. 

To make this East-West line of civilization and 
to keep it a going concern has required extraordinary 
and dramatic feats of engineering in our national 
life — Railways, Seaways, Airways and Powerways. 
The planning and execution of these East-West lines 
of communication has been the dramatic part of our 
history. 

Now we are settled down to building cities along 
this line. And this, we sometimes feel, is the least 
dramatic thing we have ever done. 
we are building turns out to look just like any other 


North American suburbia. 
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Because what 


by Humphrey Carver 


This is why Canadians are inclined to be rather 
modest about their success in city-planning during 
this past dozen years. The economic forces which 
have expanded our cities and our resources have had 
a tremendous drive and impetus behind them. We 
have to admit that these forces of enterprise have 
been stronger than either our ideals for planning 
cities or our technical controls. 

There is another reason for our modesty. In 
both the U.S. and in Britain the foundation of present 
planning ideas and methods was laid down during 
the period between the two wars. In Canada this 
did not happen. For us the economic Depression 
of the Thirties was a vacuum and a complete break 
with the past. We had no Frederic Osbornes, 
Abercrombies and Clarence Steins. We had no 
public housing programs and none of the adven- 
turous social experiments of the New Deal. In the 
Toynbee sense, we did not react to the challenge of 
the Depression — perhaps our roots were not yet 
deep enough. We withered on the stem. So in 
1946 we almost literally started from scratch with 
no plans or planners and we immediately hit a period 
of tremendous city growth. 

Under these circumstances we could only rig as 
quickly as possible the general bureaucratic controls 


over land subdivision and building standards and 
fight it out. 
results in our exploding metropolises, though a few 


We are not particularly proud of the 


good things have found their way through this 

battlefield of suburban development. 

However we do start on the next decade with a 
great deal more optimism as we look forward to 
another great leap ahead in the growth of our cities. 

The existence of an organized professional group 
is the most direct evidence that city planning is a 
going concern. The Town Planning Institute of 
Canada has a membership of about 350 and corre- 
sponds with the A.I.P. and the T.P.I. in the U.K. 
Our Institute’s membership is composed roughly of: 
One-third who have been trained in Canada since the 

war. 

One-third who have come from the U.K. since the 
war. 

One-third who have had a variety of professional ex- 
perience and training — architects, engineers, etc. 
The one-third trained in Canada (actually about 

45% of the whole membership) comes from four 

Universities which now conduct post-graduate 

courses — McGill in Montreal and the Universities 

of Toronto, Manitoba and British Columbia. These 
are small student groups ranging from three or four 
to about a dozen in any year at one of the Uni- 
versities. All four courses are associated with 
schools of Architecture, though a minority of their 
students are architectural or engineering graduates. 

About 30% come from Architecture and 20% each 

from Geography, Economics, and Engineering. 

The one-third who have come from the U.K. 
since the war have mostly been recruited in the first 
place by our federal government Housing Agency. 
They have worked for a period on the staff in Ottawa 
and have then moved on to work with municipalities 
and other governments. They came to Canada al- 
ready experienced in the British planning system and 
they brought with them both doubts about its 
bureaucratic trends and, at the same time, devotion 
to its ideals. Their presence will now considerably 
influence Canadian planning ideas. 


The third mixed group in the Institute contains 


the few who are in private practice as consultants, 
those who are teaching and those whose work is on 
the fringes of community planning, in the strict sense 
of the term, and who work for private developers, etc. 

What is the context within which these planners 
ply their trade? 

There are two urban regions of first rank. Tor- 
onto and Montreal are both metropolitan cities sur- 
rounded by industrial and residential sprawl, with 
populations now on their way from the million to 
the 2 million size. (Almost half the entire member- 
ship of our T.P.I.C. is located in the Toronto region 
— about 150 people compared with only 25 in the 
Montreal region.) From Halifax on the Atlantic, 
with a population of 150,000, to Vancouver on the 
Pacific, with half a million population, there are 
eight large urban centres of second rank, all growing 
rapidly. Our population is, in fact, urbanized to 
much the same degree as the United States. But of 
course we have an altogether different proportion of 
land-surface urbanized. Head northwards from al- 
most any of our principal cities and in but a short 
time you are in the lonely immense expanse of the 
northern wilderness. 

In each of our thirty largest cities you would 
find a professional Director of Planning working 
with some kind of appointed Planning Board, besides 
being a staff officer for the elected Mayor and 
Council. There are various versions and many 
views about this three-cornered relationship between 
the staff planner, the advisory type of Board and the 
Executive authority of municipal government. On 
the whole the arrangement seems to work out pretty 
well; but there is a trend towards direct staff re- 
lationship between Planning Director and municipal 
government, without the appointed Board as inter- 
mediary. This is now the statutory arrangement in 
B.C., Alberta and Newfoundland. 

I don’t believe any municipality with a popula- 
tion of less than 25,000 has a qualified staff planner. 
But many cities of this size have a Planning Board 
with an administrative secretary and some retain the 
services of a consultant. 

Canada is a federation of ten provinces and, of 
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course, the planning function is legally within the 
jurisdiction of the provinces and not the national 
government. However only the most urbanized of all 
ten provinces, Ontario, has established a well-rounded 
provincial department, with a comprehensive view 
of planning work done by its municipalities. Of the 
other provinces, Alberta has taken the strongest lead 
in directing the nature of its urban development. 

{n practice the federal government has a close 
connection with the planning of residential areas be- 
cause of its place in the financing of housing. 
Through its agency, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, about half of all the housing built in 
Canada is aided under the National Housing Act, 
either through mortgage insurance, through direct 
government loans or in the form of public housing. 
These financial responsibilities have cast CMHC in 
a bureaucratic role, watching and policing conform- 
ity with standards of construction and land planning; 
but this Crown Corporation has also performed a 
creative and beneficent role. For instance an im- 
portant part of the educational costs for bringing 
new trained personnel through the Universities into 
planning work has been contributed by the federal 
teaching 


government through Fellowships and 


grants. Also our principal national organization 
corresponding to ASPO, the Community Planning 
Association of Canada, was originated and has been 
principally supported by the national government. 
CMHC has also encouraged the planning of urban 
redevelopment by paying up to 75% of the costs of 
preliminary studies in more than 30 cities. 

These are the principal straightforward facts 
about Canadian planning. Everything said in 
further detail is so full of inconsistencies and con- 
trasts that it’s hard to know where to start. For 
instance one could hardly conceive anything less 
alike than the situation in the two biggest cities, 
Montreal and Toronto. 

Toronto has gained world-wide fame for having 
the political legerdemain to acquire a new form of 
metropolitan government. This government has 
installed a fine planning organization which in 
January 1960 produced a master plan for the whole 
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metropolitan region. Most of the thirteen separate 
municipalities which constitute the “metro” area 
have their own planning staffs and organizations, 
and it is their business to implement their own area 
plans within the general strategic scheme of the 
metro master plan. In the Toronto region the 
whole process of unfolding a decentralized, low- 
density region is consequently taking place in a fairly 
orderly way with its articulation of freeways, its 
growing subway system and all the appurtenances of 
a wealthy North American city of suburbanites. 
The whole thing bears the marks of respectability, 
dullness and occasional flashes of excellence. 

French-speaking Montreal, on the other hand, 
with its more perverse Gallic spirit does not enjoy 
this British genius for political invention. The 
Montreal urban region remains a patchwork of 
municipal authorities unable to reconcile their differ- 
ences and unwilling to make political experiments. 
It has Freudian dreams of freeways and subways to 
solve its suicidal traffic problems, but there are too 
many people pulling too many different ways to make 
it possible to carry out effective long-range plans. 
But there is an interesting compensation. I think 
the confusion and ugliness of the Montreal suburbs 
has been discouraging and has had the effect of 
causing a much more lively growth of the city’s 
centre. There is a certain cosmopolitan, effervescent 
quality to the centre of Montreal and this continues 
to attract big investors in business, real estate and in 
entertainment. The centre of Montreal therefore 
scintillates and demonstrates to Toronto that virtue 
does not always triumph. Montreal seems to invite 
the design approach of a Corbusier because it is an 
essentially urban place. Toronto displays all the 
fearful consequences of the Frank Lloyd Wright 
philosophy of a suburban peasantry. 

In Winnipeg the organizational problem of 
putting planning into a metropolitan context has for 
many years been dealt with by a staff planning ser- 
vice which has worked on contract for the munici- 
Now Winnipeg is to have metro- 
politan government in 1961. In further Western 
cities — Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver — there 


palities in the area. 


seems to have been an inclination to set up separate 
planning bodies for the central city and for its sur- 
rounding suburban region. 

Altogether, we are far from completing the 
political and jurisdictional evolution which would 
really enable us to give intelligent direction to the 
outward growth of our urban areas. But we are 
on the way. 

I started by saying that, so far, the present phase 
of suburbanized city-building is the most undra- 
matic thing that we have ever done in Canada — 
following after the historic phase of building our 
national communications. Now I want to conclude 
with the optimistic and extravagant forecast that in 
the next two decades we are going to carry out the 
most dramatic and successful city planning to be 
seen anywhere in the world. I hope I will be here to 
substantiate this claim. 

I base this forecast on a peculiar combination 
of circumstances in Canada, on the presence in our 
country of three essential requisites for successful 


city growth. 


I. The very recent build-up of our planning pro- 
fession has given us a particularly young, en- 
thusiastic, and intelligent group who are not 
deeply committed to old-fashioned methods and 
are anxious to re-explore their real purposes. 


2. We have a strongly organized housing and com- 
munity development industry. The experience 
of Don Mills provided a valuable model and this 
scale of community-building is encouraged by 
the opportunities for investment in our popula- 
tion and resources. 


3. At the same time Canada has a strong tradition 
of government enterprise, following from our 
previous experience in building communications. 
Our thinly-spread population could not have 
existed as a nation without a healthy respect for 
disciplined community action. 


The balance of these second and third pre- 
requisites is what makes for successful city planning 
and community building. If Government is too 


Strong and bureaucratic cities tend to become in- 


flexible, monolithic, stereotyped and totalitarian in 
their character; this has been the characteristic prob- 
On the other hand, if Business is too 
aggressive and undisciplined the results are likely to 
be messy and sprawly; this is the typical problem of 
North America. The strength and combination of 
the Mixture is the important thing. I make the 
assertion that in Canada we have the ingredients of 


lem of Europe. 


the mixture in the right strength and proportions. 

When I speak of Public Enterprise in the part- 
nership of city-building I don’t mean the role of 
municipal government in Planning or in administer- 
ing Codes and Land-Use Bylaws or in providing the 
ordinary municipal services. I am speaking here of 
the more active partnership of government that we 
have seen in Urban Redevelopment — the planning 
and composing and financing and design of a piece 
of City. It seems to me that the last decade in 
Canada and in the U.S.A. has seen an important 
break-through in city-building because the national 
government has been enlisted into the business of 
building cities. 

Now, in the next decade, we must try to transfer 
this positive experience of public enterprise from the 
field of urban redevelopment into the suburban 
battleground of the exploded metropolis. In that 
scene, how should the public action be applied? I 
have a personal view that the right place to exercise 
this public enterprise is in planting the new sub- 
centres, the cores of new communities, the grouping 
of the public feature around which suburban life 
revolves. We have to accept the sprawling, urban 
region aS a new frontier where we are building new 
Cities in the Suburbs. Each of these new Towns 
or Cities must have a focus. And this cannot be 
supplied by the private enterprise partners in city- 
building. 

In support of this view I commend that you 
re-read the planners’ Book of Genesis, according to 
Ebenezer Howard. The full text is in every planning 
Library. And, as you read, disregard the references 
to the greenbelt which, in spite of the traditional en- 
chantment of this idea, was not the most important 
part of what Ebenezer Howard wrote. 


